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International Confederation of Free Trade Unions pledges 


all-out struggle for better world at congress in Milan 


Free Labor Forges 


lts Own UN 


MILAN 

N Juty 8, the world’s free labor 

8 Ahan assembled here, got 
a telegram from Stalin, or rather 
from his union business agents, 
Giuseppe Di Vittorio and Louis'‘Saill- 
ant, president and general secretary 
respectively of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, asking for a joint 
conference and a new united front. 

With Orwellian double-think am- 
nesia, the WFTU had forgotten that, 
just a few weeks before, the Moscow 
radio and the Cominform press had 
been denouncing the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
which it was now courting, as “the 
yellow international.” 

To the delegates, the telegram was 
proof positive that the ICFTU had 
given Stalin a case of jitters and that 
the WFTU felt it necessary to end 
its isolation from the free trade-union 
movement. What would the ICFTU’s 
second world congress do with this 
WFTU _ invitation, newspapermen 
here asked? Turn it down, of course. 
And it did, unanimously. 





ARNOLD BEICHMAN has written for 
the New York Times and Post. He is 
now a publicist for several unions. 


By Arnold Beichman 


By its action, the ICFTU closed 
its doors irrevocably to a return to 
the kind of uneasy united front 
which existed a few years ago be- 
tween the free unions of the world 
and the Communist labor organiza- 
tions. But that wasn’t all. It spurred 
the ICFTU delegates, representing 
close to 53 million workers, to lay 
the groundwork for an all-out offen- 
sive against the two remaining 
strongholds of WFTU power in 
Europe—France and Italy. The heart 
of Stalin’s power outside the Iron 
Curtain lies in the Confédération 
Générale du Travail in France and 
the Confederazione Generale di Ital- 
tani Lavori in Italy. The ICFTU 
knows that, until those two organ- 
izations are smashed, its job in 
Europe is only half done. 

On a more long-term basis, the 
ICFTU drew up a blueprint for the 
Near and Middle East, where Com- 
munism has allied itself to the decent 
nationalistic strivings in those areas 
and thereby made considerable prog- 
ress. To Turkey, Greece, Lebanon, 
Iran and Tunisia, the ICFTU will 
begin sending missions of trained 
labor cadres to establish free unions 
under the leadership of native work- 


ers. Money, manpower and, where 
necessary to combat CP strong-arm 
squads, muscle will be supplied to 
transform the feudalistic and _back- 
ward Middle East into a bastion of 
free trade unionism and a meaning- 
ful ally against totalitarianism. 

This determination to lick Stalin 
on the trade-union front, expressed 
in a major resolution on totalitarian- 
ism which was unanimously adopted 
by the congress and was originally 
drafted by the AFL and CIO delega- 
tions, was coupled with an equal de- 
termination to raise the living stand- 
ards and wages of millions of work- 
ers in underdeveloped areas of Asia, 
Africa and South America. Totali- 
tarianism—Falangism and Peronism 
included—was the primus inter pares, 
but there was equal concern over 
the effects of the free world’s re- 
armament program on economic and 
social conditions in the depressed 
lands where Communism is seeking a 
foothold. 

Let me depart for a moment from 
my political report so that I can 
describe what the ICFTU congress 
was like. The sessions were held in 
Milan’s Ice Palace, a large indoor 
skating rink that looks like a 
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miniature Madison Square Garden. 
The delegates were grouped by coun- 
tries and the American groups, the 
AFL, the CIO and the United Mine 
Workers, sat with delegates from 
Denmark, China, the West Indies and 
the Netherlands surrounding them. 

The conference had five 
languages—English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian—and every 
spoken word had to be translated. 
When the underground delegate from 
Communist China, suitably disguised 
by smoked glasses, spoke in Chinese, 
an English translation of his speech 
was re-translated into the other lan- 
guages. The same was true in the 
committees, where every word had 
to be translated. 


official 


REMARKABLE FEAT 


Somehow it seems a remarkable 
feat that out of this Tower of Babel 
emerged meaningful resolutions with 
few dissents. Virtually every resolu- 
tion received unanimous endorsement 
and, when it didn’t, compromises 
were hammered out by such skilled 
draftsmen as the AFL’s Matthew 
Woll, David Dubinsky, Irving Brown 
and Jay Lovestone, and the CIO’s 
Jacob Potofsky, Arthur Goldberg, 
Michael Ross and Joseph Curran, 
who, with their colleagues from other 
lands and continents, were able to 
make up a program with which the 
ICFTU will wage a cold war against 
Stalin. 

From the outset, the North Amer- 
ican delegations evinced a unity of 
purpose and a desire to work har- 
moniously together which was prac- 
tically unbreached throughout the 
eight-day congress that opened July 
4. The AFL, the CIO, the UMW, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor and the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress caucused together on every 
issue and, on more than one occa- 
sion, with each group deferring to 
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the others, it resembled an Alphonse- 
Gaston act. To the AFL’s Matthew 
Woll, by CIO nomination, went the 
honor of chief of the combined 
North American delegation, while to 
the CIO’s Jacob Potofsky, by AFL 
designation, went the secretaryship. 

This harmony set a shining ex- 
ample to the rest of the congress, 
where the only discordant notes were 
over details and not substantive mat- 
ters. Whereas at other international 
congresses, particularly where intel- 
lectuals are wont to gather, the first 
item of business after the invocation 
is an all-out attack against the United 
States, there wasn’t a single anti- 
American utterance. 

It was not that American foreign 
policy has faithful followers in the 
free-labor world, but that the dele- 
gates were seeking constructive ac- 
tion in an attempt to deal with the 
political and economic problems 
It was not that the 
American labor leaders here were 


facing them. 


convinced, say, by Leon Jouhaux’s 
Marxist analysis of the current world 
scene; in fact, the CIO’s general 
counsel, Arthur Goldberg, got up 
right after Jouhaux’s speech and 
took strong issue with him. It was 
that everybody granted everybody 
else the right to his own ideas for 
huilding the best of all possible 
worlds, so long as there was agree- 
ment on the overriding issue of poli- 
tical freedom against totalitarianism. 

Another reason why there was 
little anti-Americanism evinced here 
was the modesty shown by the U.S. 
labor delegates, who tried to stay in 
the background. They took what was 
legitimately theirs by virtue of their 
strength and influence, and deliber- 
ately played down their own con- 
tribution. When a Pakistani dele- 
gate mildly alluded to alleged inter- 
ference by American labor in the 
trade-union affairs of Asiatic coun- 
tries, it was A. Philip Randolph, 
President of the AFL’s Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, who gave 
American labor’s answer. 


“We have no desire,” he ex- 


claimed, “to dictate to the ICFTU 
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DI VITTORIO: FOR STALIN, THE BOOT 


or to its regional organizations. 
We have no imperial ambitions, 
nor do we desire to interfere in 
internal affairs. We don’t want 
anything. We are ready to give 
financial aid and to give our share 
to carry out the program of the 
ICFTU. We want the maintenance 
of solidarity of the international 
working class of the world and 
also to stop the march of Commu- 
nism everywhere. We want de- 
mocracy and peace for all man- 
kind.” 


One unhappy sidelight of the con- 
gress concerned a delegation which 
wasn’t there and wasn’t even repre- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








FREE LABOR cosinor 
sented by an observer—the Israeli 
Federation of Labor. To accentuate 
the unpleasantness of this glaring 
abstention, the American delegates 
learned that the WFTU’s Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, Stalin’s Mexi- 
can hatchet-man, had arrived in 
Israel accompanied by his wife and 
had been met at the airport by a 
delegation from the Histadrut Execu- 
tive. Toledano had arrived to partici- 
pate in the opening ceremony of the 
Hashomer Hatzair Kibbutz (Gaash), 
whose members came to Israel from 
South America. U.S. labor delegates 
read the published report, grim and 
tight-lipped. 

But this was one of the few un- 
pleasant moments. The others were 
all resolved even when the Greeks 
threatened to walk out over the 
Cyprus independence issue and the 
Cubans demanded ICFTU support 
against what they described as dis- 
criminatory sugar quotas by the U.S. 
and Britain. 

A grand alliance, a United Na- 
tions of labor has been forged’ here 
in Milan. Created nineteen months 
ago (December 1949) in London, the 
ICFTU has made enormous strides. 
It already has to its credit the ex- 
posure of the Soviet slave-labor sys- 


tem, which resulted in a proposed 
United Nations investigation; a par- 
tially successful battle against Com- 
munist control of the ports of Europe 
and North Africa; undeviating sup- 
port for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Schuman plan. 


MEANINGFUL SYMBOL 
Atomic bombs are not enough to 
deter Stalin from further aggression. 
What is essential is world prosperity, 
a strong anti-totalitarian foreign 
about 


Kremlin tactics, refusal to join CP- 


policy, keen-witted savvy 
inspired united fronts, and refusal 
to compromise with one form of to- 
talitarianism in peacetime in order 
to beat another, The ICFTU, with its 
growing strength among the millions 
of workers of the world, has become 
a meaningful symbol because it has 
the attributes which may halt Stalin 
without a military showdown. This 
is. big talk, I know, with the Korean 
war still raging as I write. But let 
me conclude with these two little 
incidents: 

A few months ago, the ICFTU gen- 
eral secretary, J. H. Oldenbroek, re- 
ceived an application for affiliation 
from. the Falkland Islands with 600 


union members. Somehow, it had 


heard about the ICFTU and wanted 
to join up. More significantly, the 
Finnish Federation of Labor, a 
WFTU affiliate, last month resigned 
from Stalin’s labor front. It did so 
despite a threatening convention ad- 
dress by a Soviet labor official who 
warned of dire consequences if the 
proposed withdrawal went through, 
The Finns voted in Helsinki by more 
than 2-to-1 to leave the WFTU. For 
understandable tactical reasons, they 
withheld affiliation to the ICFTU, al- 
though, had the issue come to a vote, 
convention approval would certainly 
have been forthcoming without any 
difficulty. 

But, as a Finnish observer at the 
Milan Congress put it rhetorically, 
“Do you think we would have been 
able to withdraw from the WFTU if 
it hadn’t been for the existence of 
the ICFTU?” 

If the ICFTU didn’t exist, said 
somebody paraphrasing Voltaire, it 
would have had to be invented. Well, 
it does exist as an international free 
trade-union movement such as we 
have never had before. Its growing 
strength may well hold out the prom- 
ise of a world of peace and plenty 
without the overhanging threat of 
war. 





ICFTU RESOLUTION ON TOTALITARIANISM 


1. Today, only six years after the total defeat of the Axis powers, the world is again faced with totalitarian- 
ism and the threatened destruction of its basic liberties. 
2. Hundreds of millions of men and women all over the world have been deprived of their freedom of con- 
science, their freedom to worship as they please, their freedom to speak their minds without fear, their freedom 
to live their lives in dignity and peace. Millions have been pressed into slave labor or are incarcerated in concen- 
tration camps. Other millions walk in dread of sudden war.... 
3. The wellspring of this menace is the Soviet Union, which in its 34 years of dictatorship has become en- 
crusted in a society where the citizen is oppressed in the name of freedom, where the workers are exploited in 


the name of socialism, . . 


- « » has embarked on a systematic campaign of aggression. .. . 
NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the ICFTU condemns as cold-blooded aggression the assault upon South Korea and supports the 
action of the United Nations in promptly mobilizing the free world for successful resistance. It further supports 
the efforts of the United Nations to achieve a settlement which, without appeasement, will terminate the aggres- 


sion and establish a unified Korea. 


. where peace means war, and democracy means tyranny. Today, this same country 


2. That the ICFTU calls upon all member organizations to combat with increasing vigor and energy the agents 
of totalitarianism under whatever guise they may appear; for opposition to dictatorships of the left, and oppo- 
sition with equal vigor to dictatorships of the right. 

3. That the ICFTU reaffirms its determination to secure the improvement of living standards in all countries, 

. this being one of the most effective weapons to combat Communism. 

4. That the ICFTU extends the hand of friendship to all people everywhere who truly seek bread, peace and 

freedom, and pledges to them its utmost aid in achieving these goals. 
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Passports to Berlin 


Cleared by the MVD 


By Walter K. Lewis 


HE Soviet Emsassy in Washing- 
T ton will doublecheck the political 
“character” of the U.S. delegates to 
the Cominform’s Youth Festival in 
East Berlin [THE New Leaper, July 
9] next week, this reporter has just 
learned on excellent authority. My 
authority is the Soviet Delegation to 
the UN, which stated upon question- 
ing: 

“No one will be allowed into 
East Berlin unless our Embassy in 
Washington gives’ authorization. 
All permits for East Berlin must 
be issued from Washington. No 
one will get into our sector of Ger- 
many without our permission.” 
But in the meantime, through the 

efforts of Representative Isidore 
Dollinger (D., N.Y.), the State 
Department is making a full-scale 
investigation of the delegates’ pass- 
ports. Rep. Dollinger was assured of 
such an investigation by the Passport 
Division and by the office of Secre- 
tary of State Acheson. 

All applications for attendance at 
the Festival, which opens on August 
5, were mimeographed in East Ber- 
lin, are being distributed here by the 
“Initiating Committee,” and are re- 
turnable to the International Festival 
Committee, Berlin C2, in the Soviet 
zone. All Festival events will take 
place in that zone, where the slightest 
opposition to Soviet imperialism is 
certain to be stifled. As a matter of 
fact, there is nothing in the Festival 
program to indicate that discussions 
between delegates from non-Commu- 
nist countries will be possible, for 
they will be too busy viewing Soviet 
propaganda films (“for 10 hours 
daily in 120 theaters”) and attending 
sports events as well as “cultural” ex- 


hibits. The delegates will be lulled to 
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sleep with soothing Soviet lullabies. 

According to the brochure put out 
by the American Initiating Com- 
mittee and circulated clandestinely : 


25,000 of the young genera- 
tion’s finest, from 100 countries, 
will gather in Berlin at the 3rd 
World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace. . . . Several hun- 
dred young Americans, Negro and 
white, of all opinions and religious 
beliefs, are already whipping into 
shape their part of the Festival 
program. From factory, farm and 
school, the best traditions of our 
people expressed in songs, Negro 
spirituals, dances, paintings, poems 
and skits will go into the Ameri- 
can presentation. . . . The door 1s 
open to you to join this represen- 
tative team going to Berlin this 
summer to enter into the heart of 
all the activities. . . . Participation 
does not mean support for any 
particular political principles or 
organizations.” 

If the last two sentences are true, 
why are applications for participa- 
tion in the Festival distributed with 
extreme caution, and the applicants 
screened and triple-screened? As | 
revealed in THE New LEADER three 
weeks ago, “a process of pre-screen- 
ing goes on” at an address on 14th 
Street in New York City (which is 
not the official address of the Festival 
here), before applicants are even 
considered. After this, another 
screening takes place. The Soviet 
Embassy in Washington screens dele- 
gates a third time. And finally, upon 
their arrival in East Berlin, they will 
be screened for the last time. 

The U.S. delegation to the greatest 
of all Cominform youth displays was 
to be led by Paul Robeson Jr., whose 
passport, Rep. Dollinger has been in- 
formed, is being withheld. The Am- 


erican Initiating Committee for the 
Festival operates out of 106 East 14th 
Street, New York City, and is form- 
ally known as the Committee for 
World Youth Friendship and Cul- 
tural Exchange. It boasts the follow- 
ing sponsors: 

Walter Augustine, Chairman, 
NAACP, University of Chicago; 
John Alexander, New York Furriers 
Council, Secretary, Leon 
Straus, is currently in Moscow 
leading a pro-Communist trade-union 
delegation; Carrie Mae Banks, 
United Packinghouse Workers, Local 
347; Herb Gussack, Associate Editor, 


whose 
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The Crown, Queens College, N. Y.; 
Mattie Wilma Keen, United Christian 
Youth Movement; Al Kimmel, Edit- 
or, Maroon, University of Chicago; 
Howard W. Linnard, Methodist Fed- 
eration of Social Action; Dave 
Moore, Vice President, Axle Plant, 
Ford Local 600, UAW-CIO; Hardy 
Williams, Secretary, Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Penn State College; Roose- 
velt Ward Jr., CP youth leader re- 
cently arrested for draft evasion. 

In its propaganda announcing the 
Festival, the Initiating Committee 
states: “Cost of two weeks in Berlin 
is $30 [which] includes food, board 
and admission to all events.” This, of 
course, is the honey with which the 
innocents are being snared. 











By Touvia Ashkenazi 


THE SUEZ: 
WILL IT BE 


A NEW IRAN? 


Egypt's blockade of the Suez Canal 


threatens to precipitate new crisis in the explosive Middle East 


1882, a British fleet fired on the 
Egyptian city of Alexandria, then 
proceeded to capture it and to bring 
Egypt under the power of Britain. 
The purpose: to insure control over 
the lifeline of the British Empire, the 
Suez Canal. Today, Britain is faced 
with exactly the same problem, but 
is unable to solve it in the direct 
manner typical of nineteenth-century 
imperial diplomacy, for that would 
inevitably bring the whole shaky 
structure of Middle East relations 
crashing about the heads of all the 
Western democracies. 

What precipitated this situation 
was the boarding of the British 
freighter, Empire Roach, on July 1 
by Egyptian guards, In the words of 
Britain’s Ambassador to Egypt, they 
committed “illegal and unwarranted 
interference with the movement of 
shipping through the Suez Canal.” 
Ten days later, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment proclaimed a national emer- 
gency and banned all demonstrations, 
fearing outbreaks on the occasion of 
the seventieth anniversary of the 
British bombardment of Alexandria. 
On July 12, Israel asked the Security 
Council to take steps to end Egypt’s 
“piratical” blockade of oil tankers 


Sim. YEARS AGO, on July 17, 


and other Israeli ships passing 
through the Canal. Four Council 
members—Britain, France, Norway 
and the U.S.—have since filed com- 
plaints that their rights as maritime 
powers were being violated by Egypt. 
The U.S., in fact, according to 
an informed official, has protested 
Egypt’s actions in the Suez “at least 
ten times” in recent months. 

A first-class crisis between Egypt 
and the Western democracies, which 
may rival that in Iran, is clearly 
shaping up. And, added to the Iran- 
ian crisis, it may send the whole 
Middle East up in flames before long. 
It is therefore important, indeed im- 
perative, to gain an insight into 
Egypt’s motivations in blockading 
Suez shipping. 

No sooner had World War II end- 
ed than Egypt, which had been saved 
at El Alamein from Axis occupation, 
demanded revision of her 1936 treaty 
with Britain, including removal of 
all British forces from both Egypt 
and the Suez. The Egyptians were 
thus articulating an understandable 
nationalism that has been rising ever 
since Britain first occupied Alexan- 
dria. In December 1950, Foreign 
Secretary Bevin agreed to Cairo’s de- 
mands with the proviso that British 


troops be permitted to remain on 
Egyptian soil to insure the defense 
of the Canal. But Egyptian _politi- 
cal opinion balked at even this, con- 
tending that such forces were un- 
necessary except in time of war. The 
negotiations were abandoned, Egypt 
appealed to the UN (unsuccessfully) 
and the British sat tight in their tem- 
porary billets on the Canal. 

Egypt's argument, of course, is 
that it wants self-rule, complete and 
utter, no matter how corrupt and in- 
efficient it may be—in preference to 
foreign domination or influence in 
however slight or benevolent a form. 
In the Empire Roach incident, Egypt- 
ian nationalism was feeling its oats 
as well as seeking an end to the rem- 
nants of British rule. 

Complicating Egyptian-British re- 
lations, and further inflaming Egypt- 
ian nationalism, is the emergence 
of the new state of Israel. At the end 
of its successful defense against the 
invading armies of five Arab nations 
in 1948, Israel concluded separate 
armistice agreements with each; but 
today, nearly three years later, no 
peace treaties have been signed and 
a state of war formally continues. 
Since a UN Armistice Commission 
has failed to persuade the Arabs to 
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enter even into a bargaining stage, 
Israel has become convinced that 
only Western pressure, principally 
American, can bring the peace 
she needs and desires. But the West 
has refused to intercede, and Israel 
has been forced to remain an armed 
camp—with reason, for the uneasy 
truce between- Israel and her Arab 
neighbors has been marked by a 
series of border conflicts, of which 
the recent Syrian-Israeli clash over 
control ef the tiny demilitarized zone 
in Upper Galilee is only the latest. 
This was followed by Arab pressure 
upon the UN directed by the Arab 
League, whose headquarters are, not 
incidentally, in Cairo. Thus the pic- 
ture that unfolds is one of a rampant 
pan-Arab, as well as Egyptian, na- 
tionalist movement, whose ultimate 
objective is the removal of all “for- 
eign” elements from the Middle East. 
including anti-imperialist Israel and 
the threat her modern democracy 
represents to the feudal leaders of 
Pan-Islam. 


EGYPT WANTS SUDAN 


In addition, there is the question 
of the Sudan. This area is now ruled 
by an Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 
but Cairo is demanding complete 
control on the theory that the Sudan 
is historically Egyptian and that the 
unity of Egypt and the Sudan is 
essential to the former’s interests. 
The British contend that the Sudanese 
differ racially and culturally from the 
Egyptians, must be allowed to de- 
velop their own political institutions 
and, ultimately, to choose their own 
form of government. 

In boarding the Empire Roach, the 
Egyptians were probably giving vent 
to all the grievances briefly noted 
above, employing this time a form of 
direct action instead of the usual 
diplomatic approaches. The latter 
have been all but exhausted in a 
long series of discussions and notes 
between Cairo and London since the 
end of World War II. During this 
time, the Egyptian Government, dom- 
inated by the nationalist Wafd party 
of Premier Nahas Pasha, has been 
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deliberately playing an intransigent 
role to appease extremist elements, to 
offset popular dissatisfaction with 
King Farouk, and to divert attention 
from domestic economic distress. 
The Egyptian army has been in- 
volved in a scandal concerning arms 
contracts, and the Wafd Government 
itself, although elected with a sub- 
stantial majority, is turning out to 
be a disappointment to its supporters. 
But Premier Nahas, whose party has 
consistently pressed for Egypt’s lib- 
eration from foreign control for more 
than three decades, declared only 
last April that Egyptians were “glad 
to be described as intransigent.” In 
other words, Egypt’s Nahas is pur- 
suing practically the same policy to- 
ward Britain as Iran’s Mossadegh. 

The immediate and most import- 
ant stake in the Anglo-Egyptian 
crisis, the fate of the Suez, is not 
alone a British concern. As London 
has frequently explained, the Canal 
must be adequately defended not 
only to keep the waterway (and Brit- 
ain’s lifeline) open, but because upon 
it hinges the defense of the entire 
Eastern Mediterranean. Turkey, for 
example, which is about to be in- 
cluded in the Atlantic Pact and is the 
free world’s chief bulwark in the 
Near East, would be endangered if 
Canal defenses were weakened. So, 
for that matter, would King Farouk 
and his pashas, whom the British 
have been shielding against both dis- 
tant Moscow and neighboring Israel. 
The fact that Britain’s forces in the 
Canal Zone—which probably exceed 
the limit fixed by the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty of 1936 and constitute 
something more than the skeleton for 
a Middle East defense system—ful- 
fill a function that no intelligent mili- 
tary man would want to entrust to 
the Egyptian army. 

The basic question now is: Can a 
compromise be worked out that will 
satisfy both Egyptian nationalism 
and the need for defending the Middle 
East? Here, three factors, apart from 
Egypt, must be considered. 

‘First, the mood of the British 
House of Commons is such that the 


Labor Government would be over- 
thrown if it yielded to Egypt’s de- 
mands. That was borne out when 
Herbert Morrision made an excep- 
tional pledge in the House on April 
12, exacted by Winston Churchill, 
that the Government would not con- 
clude an agreement with Egypt with- 
out first giving the House a chance 
to vote on it. 

Second, the Dominions and other 
members of the Commonwealth have 
an interest in the Mediterranean— 
especially since they have contributed 
in the past to its defense—and claim 
a voice in future political and mili- 
tary arrangements. 


THE HARRIMAN MISSION 


Third, the free world in general, 
and the U. S. in particular, are vitally 
concerned. This has just been dra- 
matically emphasized by Averell Har- 
riman’s mission to Iran. But more 
than a Harriman will be required to 
cure the running sore exposed by 
the Empire Roach incident. 

The treaty with Egypt that per- 
mits Britain to maintain troops in 
the Canal Zone comes up for revi- 
sion in 1956. Considering this fact, 
it is hard to understand why Egy- 
tian leaders have not exercised more 
restraint. For the very same reason 
that so short a time remains before 
Britain will be compelled to give up 
her Suez base, it is equally difficult 
to understand why the Foreign Office 
is as intransigent as Cairo. Now the 
intervention of “middle” forces is 
required to prevent an explosion. 

Sooner or later, Britain will have 
to shift her forces from the Suez to 
bases close by, such as Cyprus, Aden, 
Jordan, Cyrenaica and East Africa. 
Meanwhile, an effort might be made 
to include Egypt, the U. S., and a 
number of European, Asian and Afri- 
can states in a joint defense agree- 
ment, thus giving all parties con- 
cerned a direct stake in the Canal. 
This would satisfy Egyptian national- 
ism, yet provide for the Canal’s de- 
fense. Such a solution has been dis- 
cussed, but, as usual, time is short 
and no one is acting. 








By Lawrence T. King 
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NEW BLITZKRIEG 


MERICA’S “private, tax-paying, business-managed” 
| erm companies, with the assistance of high-pow- 
ered advertising writers, have conjured up a monster of 
horrendous proportions to haunt the dreams of the 
public. The monster is public power, the Pandora’s box 
that threatens to unleash upon the unsuspecting American 
people the lethal germs of welfare-statism, nationalization, 
socialism and even Communism. 

There is nothing new, of course, in the utilities’ cam- 
paign against Government development of the nation’s 
hydro-electric potential. But the minor battles and skir- 
mishes of the past have since developed into all-out war. 

The call to arms was sounded last spring, when 3,000 
representatives of privately-owned electric companies 
met at Atlantic City and voted to put the combined re- 
sources of the industry behind a concerted nationwide 
program of “educating” Americans to the nefarious na- 
tionalization schemes of their Government. Millions of 
dollars have been poured into an advertising campaign 
of unprecedented magnitude to convince John Doe that 
the Federal Government is hell-bent on destroying the 
private power companies as the first step toward the na- 
tionalization of industry and ultimate socialism. 

There is much room for legitimate criticism of the 
Government’s power program. For instance, the constant 
wrangling between rival Federal agencies has resulted in 
LawRENCcE T. Kinc, a Richmond, Va., newsman, has 
written articles on rural electrification for Public Power. 





conflicting plans and costly duplication of service. But 
the power industry is not interested. It is after something 
bigger: the complete withdrawal of Government from the 
entire field of hydro-electric development. 

“Socialism” and “nationalization” are words repug- 
nant to the American people. Their psychological value 
is being exploited to the fullest to create, among Amer- 
icans, an attitude of distrust toward a public-power pro- 
gram to remove certain conditions which, if left uncor- 
rected, would have hastened the very evils the private 
interests are purporting to fight. 

The last Congressional election offered conclusive 
proof of the dangers that lurk in the promiscuous use of 
smear words and slogans to discredit the cause of social 
progress. Communism was made the key issue. But can- 
didates who believed in fighting Communism by elim- 
inating the poverty, inequality and prejudice upon which 
that cancer grows, were liberally smeared with a “red” 
brush by opponents who paid lip-service to the principles 
of the free-enterprise system while fighting tooth and nail 
against legislation aimed at strengthening that system. 

The same tactics are now being used by the private- 
power industry to discredit the Government’s vitally-need- 
ed program for the full development of the nation’s un- 
harnessed water resources—a program that calls for the 
extension of the benefits of electricity to unelectrified 
rural areas and the creation of sufficient power to en- 
courage the iutroduction of new industries in economic- 
ally depressed areas. 
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What makes this program so vital to the American 
people is that it is inextricably tied up with their eco- 
nomic and social health. The chaotic condition of the 
world constrains many of us to overlook the harsh reality 
that in the United States, the world’s wealthiest nation, 
30 million people fight a daily battle against the grim 
specter of poverty, and that one family in ten and one 
single person out of every two must support themselves 
on $20 a week or less. The plight of these people cannot 
be separated from the productive capacity of the nation 
in which they live. And electric energy is the key to a 
nation’s productive capacity. 

Economist Robert L. Heilbroner bears this out in his 
penetrating discussion of poverty in the United States 
(“Who Are the American Poor?” Harper’s, June 1950) : 


“. . . What we are stricken with—at the lower levels 
of our economic structure—is the same disease that 
is eating all the world: a shortage of productive ap- 
paratus. We Americans—the most prodigious capital- 
builders the world has ever known—still lack the 
wealth, the real, hard physical wealth, not the stocks 
and bonds, to make us all productive. And because the 
capital we have is unevenly spread from trade, some 
sectors of the nation are badly undeveloped. Three- 
quarters of America has grown to an impressive 
stature; it can not only sustain itself in style but help 
the outside world as well. A laggard fourth remains. 
And in that fourth are not just those whose plight is 
age or weakness or ill health. There are those for whom 
there is insufficient steel or electricity or managerial 
skill or education to raise them to the level of the rest. 

“Take, for example, the problem of our rural poor. 
We can help the blighted farmer by jacking up the 
prices of the crops he grows; we can buy endless 
quantities of potatoes in Aroostock County. This is 
welfare of a sort, particularly if you live in Maine. 
But for most of us it is nothing but a transfer of 
wealth from the nation at large to one small corner 
of it; if the potato growers are better off it is because 
our income taxes have made them so. 

“But we can help the farmer in another way. When 
we bring in power to counties which have been with- 
out electric lights or pumps or generators, when we 
upgrade an entire region with a TVA, when we curb 
floods, terrace slopes, revitalize the soil—that is wel- 
fare of a different sort. That’s the sort of welfare that 
does more than prop the farmer up; it puts him on his 
own two feet.” 


This is not to argue, of course, that the full develop- 
ment of the nation’s power resources will put an end to 
poverty. The poor will always be with us. But, as Heil- 
broner observes, “to the honest poverty of not-enough- 
to-go-around let us not add the more dangerous and 
shameful poverty of failing to make vigorous and in- 
telligent use of what we have.” 

Private-power interests should be the first to admit 
that the entire economy of a region—and of the nation 
as a whole—rests upon the foundation of sufficient and 
expandable power. Those who argue against Government 
development of our God-given water resources are say- 
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ing, in effect, that the common good of the nation must 
be sacrificed for the benefit of the few who believe ex- 
ploitation of those resources at a profit to be their sacro- 
sanct right. 

In raising the issue of “socialized” power, the utilities 
have scattered the seeds of distrust and confusion far 
and wide. But let us look at the subject without benefit 
of scare words and labels. 

The Flood Control Act of 1938 forms the basis of 
the Government’s program for development of the na- 
tion’s water resources. Before that time, the Govern- 
ment had no general, overall plan for tackling the peren- 
nial problem of floods. When national attention was 
focused on some locality after a disastrous flood, Con- 
gress usually reacted by voting appropriations for the 
construction of a dam or two in the affected area. But 
these projects invariably proved inadequate, because they 
were not coordinated to any overall program. 

It was not u>til 1936 that legislation was drafted to 
bring some sort of order to the Government’s hit-and- 
miss methods. After intensive study, comprehensive 
plans were drawn up for harnessing the country’s major 
river basins. Coordination became the keynote, with 
flood control integrated into an overall program that also 
considered navigation, water supply, power development, 
recreation, preservation of fish and wild-life, and abate- 
ment of pollution. 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENT? 


The power lobby immediately attacked this legislation, 
contending that Government entry into the field of hydro- 
electric power development was an invasion of a sphere 
that rightfully belonged to private industry. While the 
program was before Congress in 1938, it was assailed as 
“un-American,” “Marxian” and “socialistic.” Despite 
these epithets, Congress viewed the program realistically, 
knowing full well that to divorce the development of eco- 
nomical hydro-electric power from the other aspects of 
water conservation would be grossly inefficient and waste- 
ful—especially at a time when the greatest roadblock to 
the country’s expanding economy was a dangerous short- 
age of electric power. 

Once the label of “socialism” had been pinned on the 
legislation, however, a loaded question was planted in the 
mind of the average citizen. He began to wonder 
whether or not Congress was setting a dangerous prece- 
dent in authorizing the Government to perform a func- 
tion that could be handled adequately by private enter- 
prise. A scare word had succeeded in obscuring the one 
question that goes to the very heart of the matter: Was 
the function of power production and distribution ever 
handled adequately by private interests? 

As early as 1920, Congress attempted to prod private 
utilities into expanding their operations. Legislation was 
passed authorizing the construction of dams, on inter- 
state streams, for hydro-electric power development by 
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private interests. Few companies took advantage of this 
golden opportunity. When the Government stepped in 
to do the job, however, they suddenly began to express 
interest in these projects. Today, they are clamoring for 
the “right” to build dams on sites already staked out at 
public expense by the Government. 

It is also interesting to note the shift in strategy that 
followed the industry’s attempt to defeat the bill setting 
up the Government’s program. No sooner were the initial 
appropriations voted than new pressure was exerted on 
Congress to pass legislation directing the Department of 
the Interior to sell, or lease, to private firms power rights 
at all Federal dams. Fortunately, th= act creating the 
river-basin development program clearly stipulates that 
the energy produced “shall be delivered to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who shall transmit and dispose of such 
power and energy in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest possible rates 
to consumers consistent with sound business principles.” 
Distribution of this power is also governed by law, with 
priorities for its purchase going to public bodies and non- 
profit cooperatives. To the utilities, this arrangement was 
“pure and unadulterated socialism.” 


NO VESTED PRIVATE RIGHT 


Conveniently ignored was the basic fact that, under 
existing American law, utilities are permitted to operate 
only through the authority granted to them in the form 
of a franchise by governmental bodies. The power of 
deciding who shall perform electric service is one that 
resides in the citizens acting through their duly elected 
representatives. Some municipalities perform this serv- 
ice, others delegate it to private companies. In the case 
under discussion, the arrangement was authorized by 
Congress. But the important thing is: /t is not a vested 
private right. Those who talk about an “invasion of 
private rights” are trying to oversimplify things to the 
point of absurdity. 

The history of the rural-electrification movement in the 
United States furnishes the most glaring example of the 
inadequacy of private interests. When the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was given Congressional sanc- 
tion in 1936, 89.1 per cent of America’s farm families 
were without electricity. The fortunate few who enjoyed 
the privilege were forced to pay as much as $3,000 a mile 
for the erection of transmission lines from the nearest 
city or town. Rates were so high—ranging up to 25 
cents per kilowatt hour—that only the wealthiest farmers 
could afford electricity. 

REA was created to do something about this situation. 
Its purpose was not to produce or distribute electrical 
energy, but merely to provide economic assistance in the 
form of long-term loans, at low rates of interest, to en- 
able people in a given area to obtain electricity from 
sources available to them. 

It is also revealing to note that, although the act es- 


tablishing REA gave loan priority to non-profit bodies, 
funds also were made available to private firms to in- 
duce them to extend their lines to rural areas. As a 
matter of fact, one of the first moves of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administrator was to invite representatives of the 
power industry to confer with him on the problem. The 
invitation was turned down on the grounds that “no 
problem existed that could not be handled by the indus- 
try and therefore no Federal program was called for.” 

That statement, remember, was issued at a time when 
only 10.9 per cent of the nation’s farm dwellings had 
electricity. Since the creation of REA, the total has 
jumped to 78.2 per cent—and the day is not far off when 
electricity at low rates will be accessible to every Amer- 
ican farm family. 

REA, incidentally, operates no facilities of its own. Its 
only function is that of a banker: to provide funds, which 
are returned with interest, to locally-operated, locally- 
managed and completely independent systems (95 per 
cent of which are cooperatives). Its only aim is to pro- 
vide Americans with the means of obtaining electricity in 
areas where it is not available. 

By demonstrating that rural electrification could be 
run on a paying basis, and by giving those neglected by 
private interests an opportunity to do something about 
their plight, REA has lit a fire under the utility com- 
panies. While making possible the benefits of electricity 
to 3,000,000 American rural families, REA also has set 
the pace for private concerns by encouraging a healthy 
emphasis on more efficient and wider service. As a re- 
sult, private utility profits are higher today than ever 
before. But this has not stilled the cry: “Government 
competition is ruining the private power industry.” 

The fact is that the private power industry is worried 
by the success of the Government’s successful develop- 
ment of the country’s dormant water resources. The 
sins and omissions of the past apparently have given the 
industry a guilt complex, which is manifesting itself in 
the current campaign against “socialism” and “na- 
tionalization.” In giving in to hysteria, the private 
power interests have become their own worst enemy, 
for they are blinding themselves to the important fact 
that public projects come into being only when private 
interests in a given field fail to do the job. 

What the nation needs, fundamentally, is an ever- 
increasing supply of power to keep pace with her ex- 
panding economy. So far, that necessary balance has 
not been achieved. Unless we make vigorous and intel- 
ligent use of our resources, we stand to lose by default 
the battle for a fuller and richer life for the millions of 
Americans who live on the marginal level. It is unfor- 
tunate that the issue of “socialized” power has been 
raised to obscure this basic consideration, especially 
when the survival of the democratic world is so depend- 
ent upon America’s ability to develop her productive po- 
tential to maximum capacity. 
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EAST and WEST 


DALLIN 


Bonn 
HE MAIN OBSTACLE to West Ger- 
| poh rearmament is the stand 
taken against it by the Social Demo- 
cratic party, the country’s chief po- 
litical opposition. “The creation of a 
substantial new German army is im- 
possible in the face of strong popular 
opposition,” Dr. Kurt Schumacher, 
the party leader, states flatly. Never- 
theless, the Socialists’ negative atti- 
tude has its strong points, as well 
as its weaknesses. 

Schumacher himself is a command- 
ing figure whose personality is a 
prime political factor in Germany 
today. He lost an arm in World War 
II, and emerged from Hitler’s pris- 
ons after World War II so gravely 
ill that a leg had to be amputated 
three years ago. His combination of 
physical suffering and mental alert- 
ness, of bodily pain and passion for 
his cause—suggesting a parallel with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—have made 
him one of Germany’s—and, per- 
haps, Europe’s—outstanding figures. 
His ability and his very appearance 
—his high forehead and penetrating 
eyes—make him seem almost pre- 
destined for leadership. Almost un- 
known six years ago, he has risen to 
startling prominence since; even his 
opponents speak of him with respect 
that sometimes verges on awe. 

In the early postwar years, Schu- 
macher proved more farsighted than 
either the American occupation au- 
thorities or his political opponents. 
There was a time in 1946 when Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay, the U. S. com- 
mander, was on the point of throw- 
ing him in jail for his sharp attacks 
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Germany's Socialists 
And Rearmament 


on “our Soviet ally.” And a number 
of his German rivals, who tried to 
cooperate with the Soviet authorities, 
ended up among Wilhelm Pieck’s 
East Zone stooges. Schumacher’s 
party has never made the slightest 
concession to either German or 
Soviet Communism. 

Schumacher’s record compares just 
as favorably with that of the French, 
British and German Socialists. For 
more than two years after the war, 
the French Socialists belonged to a 
Government coalition in which the 
Communists held a number of key 
positions. Britain’s Labor Govern- 
ment made far too many concessions 
to Stalin in the Far East, while the 
Italian Socialist party under Pietro 
Nenni allied itself with the Commu- 
nists and lost all its independence. 

Kurt Schumacher and his party 
committed none of these crimes or 
blunders. With half of Germany in 
Communist hands and thousands of 
Socialists in jail or even in Soviet 
concentration camps, the task of lib- 
erating the East Zone makes the 
Social Democratic party a fierce and 
consistent foe of the Kremlin. 

The strength of Schumacher’s po- 
sition on German rearmament lies in 
his demand for equal rights for all 
members of the European family, in- 
cluding Germany. One cannot appeal 
to a nation’s patriotic sentiments 
while, at the same time, denying it 
even minimal sovereignty; nor can 
one create an army in a European 
country and expect it to fight under 
foreign generals. This shortsighted 
American attitude must be corrected 
if the problem of European rearma- 


ment is to be solved. The projected 
Japanese peace treaty points the way 
to a solution in Germany. 

On the other hand, the Socialists 
go too far in their opposition to 
rearmament. Illogical ideas and un- 
convincing theories of various sorts 
are widespread in the party. Some 
prominent members, for example, 
have publicly attempted to deny the 
very need for prompt European and 
German rearmament, reviving out- 
moded American concepts about the 
decisive role of airpower in war. 

Others have advanced impossible 
conditions for rearmament. Schu- 
macher himself has asked more than 
once for definite strategic plans as 
a prior condition. His desire to spare 
Germany the havoc of another war 
and to shift the battlefields to the 
East is understandable, but it is im- 
possible to provide him with such 
plans and guarantees in advance. 

There are unquestionably too 
many Neins and too few positive 
points in Schumacher’s policies. For 
he and his party, more than any 
other political leader or party in 
Europe, are called upon to find a 
solution to the supreme task of the 
present day: the creation of a new 
German military force without, at the 
same time, endangering her neigh- 
bors, great and small. In the eighty 
years since the German Social Demo- 
cratic party emerged upon the scene, 
it has distinguished itself by its oppo- 
sition to Bismarck’s Prussianism, the 
Kaiser’s militaristic adventures and 
Hitler’s barbaric crusades. Now the 
moment is at hand to crown this rec- 
ord by imbuing this great democratic 
party with a fighting enthusiasm, to 
arm it spiritually so that the nation 
can be rearmed militarily to face the 
new menace from the East. 

The Socialists’ Nein on the issue 
of rearmament may betoken lassitude 
and apathy. If that is the case, the 
party’s future would seem to be dim. 
If a fighting spirit still lives in its 
ranks, it must prove it by coming 
forth at once with a new program to 
meet the grave problem of Western 
defense. 











In the battle against Communism, the Catholic Church 
and its affiliates have been and are allied with secular 
democratic forces throughout the free world. Does such 


an alliance make sense? That is the question raised in 
Paul Blanshard’s new book,* which argues that the 
Catholic faith is as authoritarian and as antithetical to 
democracy as Communism. Blanshard’s thesis has pro- 


voked such intense comment pro and con, that THE 
New Leaver feels obligated to present two viewpoints 
on it. Favorably disposed to Mr. Blanshard’s idea 
is William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of 


Education at Columbia University. Norbert Muhlen, our 
regular contributor and roving European correspondent, 
takes issue with the basic theories of Mr. Blanshard. 





By William Heard Kilpatrick 


Ox MORE, Paul Blanshard calls 
upon us to consider “the po- 
litical power and authoritarian spirit” 
of the Vatican. This time, however, 
it is a “three-way struggle” we are 
to study, a three-way “war of ideas”: 
“Vatican versus Kremlin, Kremlin 
versus democracy, and Vatican ver- 
sus democracy.” In it all, however, 
the fundamental issue is “the same— 
the rule of the world by free minds.” 
It is easy to believe that the Krem- 
lin is brought into this picture pri- 
marily for the sake of the parallel 
between the two “dictatorships.” 

Mr. Blanshard explicitly rules out 
any attack upon “the Catholic 
people” or “the Catholic mystical 
faith,” but he is clear that the Vati- 
can, like the Kremlin. is a dictator- 
ship. “The Catholic people do not 
have any constitution protecting 
them from papal power. They do not 
even have the right to call a meeting 
to discuss a constitution that might 
set democratic limits to the Pope's 
authority.” In fact, as Mr. Blanshard 
reminds us, this particular dictator- 
ship has come down “from an age 
when democratic values were almost 
unknown.” 

This three-way “war of ideas” is 
“more fundamental than the war of 
bombs,” embracing as it does “the 
whole field of democratic versus to- 
talitarian thought.” In this study, 
the “yardstick” used by the author 


* Communism, Deu and Catholic Power. By 


Paul Blaoshard. Phe Beacon Prese. 340 pp. $3.50 


“for measuring the merits and de- 
fects of both Communism and politi- 
cal Catholicism” is the American 
democratic principle that “the major- 
ity of the people have the right to de- 
termine our future by free choice 
based on free discussion, with certain 
inalienable rights guaranteed to 
minorities.” This “freedom of choice 
based on free discussion” he counts 
to be “the only sacred thing in the 
unique mixture of nobility and ego- 
tism which we call Americanism.” 

With this as introduction, we are 
first asked to compare the Kremlin 
“structure of power” with that of the 
Vatican. Each of these two structures 
is, as already stated, a dictatorship. 
The two patterns are “as alike as the 
two poles of the earth,” which occupy 
“the opposite extremes of our moral 
universe,” but represent the same in- 
tellectual climate, “the climate of 
authoritarian rule over the human 
mind.” As institutions, they are “far 
more conspicuous in their similarities 
than in their differences.” 

“The Vatican is controlled by an 
official dictator, the Pope; the Krem- 
lin is controlled by an unofficial but 
equally absolute dictator, Joseph 
Stalin.” “Neither permits any oppo- 
sition” within his organization. The 
Vatican dictator is not chosen, either 
directly or indirectly, by a demo- 
cratic process, The Kremlin dictator 
is chosen by “techniques of exclu- 
sion, monopoly, and terror, which 


make a mockery of every democratic 


COMMUNISM 
A “DEADLY 


pretense.” “The Pope’s policies are 
completely undemocratic in their or- 
igin and sanction,” all being “im- 
posed upon Catholic people by fiat,” 
with “no bill of rights.” The Kremlin 
has a constitution and laws “nomi- 
nally sanctioned by popularly elected 
bodies of voters,” with an elaborate 
professed “bill of rights,” but all are 
set aside at will by the dictator. 

Both systems, in order to extend 
their controls, make use of what 
Blanshard calls “deification.” “The 
pageantry of deification in the Vati- 
can system is more ritualistic,” but 
in both systems “the leaders—the 
reigning Pope and Stalin—are pri- 
mary objects of continuous and con- 
trived adulation.” 

As regards “thought control,” both 
systems “stand officially for the edu- 
cation of the people in freedom”; but 
the practice of both is the reverse. 
The Kremlin owns and controls the 
press, radio, motion pictures and 
books. The Vatican has no such 
ownership, It controls by censoring 
(1) all Catholic publications and (2) 
all others so far as it can get the 
power. To read any “anti-Catholic 
work” is for Catholics “a mortal 
sin.” “Catholic power is sufficiently 
great throughout the western world 
to prevent independent editors from 
hostile comment,” with the result at 
times of “a serious distortion of truth 
about Catholic policy.” In the United 
States, by the use of the “punitive 
boycott,” “Catholic power also con 
trols advertising sufficiently to elim- 


inate from leading papers, magazines 


continuee On Pace 4 
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AND CATHOLICISM: 


PARALLEL’? 


By Norbert Muhlen 


HE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY gave 
Jews, Catholics and dissenting 
Protestants, as well as agnostics, the 
same rights as other Americans, and 
throughout the history of this coun- 
try the great majority accepted this 
as morally right. Yet intermittently 
since the 1840s, America has wit- 
nessed political and literary attempts 
to defame, and to discriminate 
against, the Catholics and/or the 
Jews. More often than not, the bigots 
directed their poisonous prejudice 
simultaneously against the Jews and 
the Catholics, both being different 
in their religious beliefs and their 
ethnic descent from the Protestant 
white majority; some hatemongers, 
though, directed their propaganda 
against only one of these two minori- 
ties, using startlingly identical argu- 
ments and accusations against one 
or the other—so much so that they 
could easily and often be transferred 
from the Jews to the Catholics, and 
vice versa. 
To understand Paul Blanshard’s 
book, this traditional background of 
must be 


American hatemongering 


kept in mind. In its vernacular, 
bigotry always reflects the main ten- 
sions and fears of the day; after 
more than a ‘century in which the 
prophets of discord have warned suc- 
cessively that Catholics and/or Jews 
endangered America because they 
were hostile to this country’s funda- 
mentalist religion, to its economic 


progress, to the purity of its Nordic 
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race, and to its patriotism and na- 
tional integrity, the time has now 
come to show that they are hostile to 
this country’s democratic way of life. 

That the Catholic Church presents 
a “deadly parallel” to the Soviet pow- 
er, and that therefore Catholicism is 
as dangerous to this country as Com- 
munism, is what Mr. Blanshard sets. 
out to prove in his book. To anyone 
familiar with Communism and Ca- 
tholicism, this equation must seem 
about as absurd as if someone 
claimed that there was a “deadly 
parallel” between Messrs. Hitler and 
Blanshard because both had written 
hate-propelled, half-educated _ best- 
sellers; or that there was a “deadly 
parallel” between Messrs. Stalin and 
Blanshard because both studied for 
the priesthood, only to devote them- 
selves in later life to what they con- 
sidered “progressive” politics. In 
short, the comparison is nothing but 
a half-truth. 

To arrive at the pseudo-equation, 
Mr. Blanshard enthusiastically ap- 
plies this technique of the Big Half- 
Truth. It closely corresponds to the 
technique of the Big Lie which is 
used in totalitarian countries, bet 
which would not do in free countries 
where it could be exposed easily by 
debate and amplification. The Big 
Half-Truth, 


side of a story, exaggerating and dis- 


however—-giving one 
torting it, suppressing the other side 
as well as the context which gives it 
meaning, quoting one case without 


mentioning dozens of cases to the 
contrary, mixing in a good deal of 
untruth and error, relying on the 
ignorance of the people and their 
readiness to be impressed by so- 
called experts, wielding footnotes and 
brandishing bibliographies for all 
they are worth (which is little)—is 
the classical method of hatemongers 
in a democracy; this Big Half-Truth 
is at least as devious, and as danger- 
ous to free inquiry, as the totalitarian 
Big Lie. 

The relations between the Catholic 
Church and the secular state are not 
always easygoing and clearcut; nor 
can the relations between a close- 
knit minority group heavily concen- 
trated in a few metropolitan areas, 
and a majority-bound democracy, al- 
ways be smooth and free of tension. 
For both reasons, occasional contro- 
versies and differences of opinion 
between the Catholic hierarchy or 
Catholic organizations on the one 
hand, and non-Catholic groups on 
the other, cannot be avoided. 

But American democracy does not 
claim a uniformity of opinion in 
which everybody has to think like the 
President, or like Cardinal Spellman, 
or like Mr. Blanshard, or like any- 
body else; om the contrary, our de- 
mocracy rightfully prides itself on 
a spirit in which people of different 
faiths, ideas, races and convictions 
together. To 
equate the Communist conspiracy for 


can peacefully _ live 


world conquest with the honest divi- 
sions of opinion between some Catho- 
lics and some other Americans as to 
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and radio programs any mention of 
works hostile to Catholic policy.” 

Both systems “use the school as a 
partisan weapon and oppose the neu- 
tral public school.” “The Kremlin 
completely directs the school system 
in Communist countries, eliminates 
all hostile teaching and textbooks, 
and infuses every subject with Marx- 
ian-Stalinist partisanship.” Where it 
can, the Vatican “makes Catholicism 
a part of the public school curricu- 
lum to the exclusion of all other 
faiths”; where its power is not so 
great, it establishes “a completely 
segregated school system,” which it 
supports by “theological coercion.” 
Possibly the greatest present threat 
to the American public school is the 
effort of Catholic power to deflect 
public-school money to the support 
of parochial schools. 

As to discipline and devotion, both 
systems “enforce the most rigid dis- 
cipline upon their devotees, and culti- 
vate blind loyalty as a virtue.” 

As to the use of deceptive propa- 
ganda, “The Kremlin is the unchal- 
lenged champion of all time in the 
manufacture of the big lie.” As re- 
gards the Vatican, Mr. Blanshard 
concludes that its “exploitation of 
ignorant masses by fake medicine 
and fake science” leads to “pro- 
found moral corruption in many 
parts of the world.” An example re- 
lated by Mr. Blanshard as “within 
the range of my personal experience” 
would certainly seem to support this 
alleged “exploitation of ignorant 
masses.” A bone of St. Nicholas 
(d. 1087), at present located “un- 
der a basement altar several feet be- 
low sea level” in Bari, Italy, is said 
to give forth “sweat,” which is sold 
to the faithful at 60 lire a bottle. Mr. 
Blanshard was “assured by the Mon- 
signor of the Cathedral,” “in the 
presence of two Protestant clergy- 
men, a member of the City Council, 
and a former superintendent of the 
city’s schools,” that this “sweat” 
was “good for all human ailments.” 
How anyone can square such claims 
with any just regard for truth passes 
all understanding. 
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As regards “strategy of penetra- 
tion,” “both institutions use con- 
trolled political parties, controlled 
labor unions, and controlled social 
cells as instruments for capturing 
non-Catholic and non-Communist cul- 
tures.” In this effort, the Communist 
control is “more complete and more 
conspiratorial than that of the Vati- 
can,” but as regards concern for de- 
mocracy, “there is little to choose 
between the two.” “In the United 





A DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY... 


States the Church as a biological 
population bloc, and the Catholic 
school, are more powerful instru- 
ments of penetration than any cor- 
responding Soviet instruments.” 

Thus far, the principal effort has 
been to give the reader an insight 
into Mr. Blanshard’s book, to see 
the more important lines of his think- 
ing. But a review cannot stop with 
that. What now shall we say about 
the book and about Mr. Blanshard’s 
treatment of the subject? 

That the book represents a line of 
deep conviction with Mr. Blanshard, 
few will doubt. He fears the growing 
“Catholic power” in this country, 
and he thinks that America should 
wake up to the threat. The more he 
studies the matter, the more sure he 
is that at present an out-and-out con- 
flict exists between democracy and 
the general political policies of the 


Catholic Church. Also he fears that, 
in our fight against Communism, we 
may unwisely accept the Catholic 
power as an unquestioned ally. That 
many Americans will share these con- 
victions with Mr. Blanshard is un- 
doubtedly true. The discussion on 
Al Smith and the (Eleanor) Roose- 
velt-Spellman correspondence will 
strengthen these convictions. 

Mr. Blanshard’s presentation of 
his convictions seems on the whole 
fair. He is careful to cite specific 
authorities for his statements. While 
he does not hesitate to say what he 
thinks, he avoids partisan innuendoes 
or propagandistic embellishments. 
His effort is to appeal to thought, 
rather than to mere feeling. His treat- 
ment of Communism is scathing, but 
supported by known facts. What he 
says on this point almost all Amer- 
icans will approve. 

That the book will stir antagonistic 
emotions seems certain. As to the 
Vatican and Catholic power, many 
Americans will applaud the emphasis 
placed on free inquiry and so will 
follow Mr. Blanshard’s conclusions 
with general approval. Many Catho- 
lics, however, will be strongly stirred 
by what they deem to be a determ- 
ined attack upon their Church. The 
most thoughtful readers, both Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, will be troubled 
by the situation, thus freshly present- 
ed, of this strong division in Ameri- 
can life, with its group tensions and 
the difficulty of seeing any clear way 
of allaying the tensions and solving 
the problem. Some will wish that the 
Catholic authorities could see in de- 
mocracy a true path toward more 
moral social relations. Possibly, with 
the growing influence of America 
within the Catholic Church, an in- 
formal movement might start in this 
country leading in this direction. Al- 
so many intellectuals, lay and cleri- 
cal, could welcome less stress on 
Thomas Aquinas and more on the 
method of scientific study. 

For our people to divide into two 
groups unable to use each other’s 
terms is most unfortunate and, it 
would seem, unnecessary. 


The New Leader 
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MUHLEN CONTINUED 


some questiens of education and cul- 
ture, as Mr. Blanshard does, pre- 
supposes that Catholics (1) want to 
subvert democracy, (2) are them- 
selves a uniform group obedient to 
the twists and turns of their “party 
line,” and (3) are ready to use physi- 
cal force to impose their rule on the 
others. None of these three assump- 
tion is true, and the half-truths used 
by Mr. Blanshard to make them ap- 
pear true are highly unconvincing. 

Although some Catholics probably 
want to subvert democracy, just as 
some members of every other 
“group” in this country probably do, 
the Church in no way backs them in 
their views, nor is there any evi- 
dence that the majority of American 
Catholics differ in their attitudes 
from other American citizens. Mr. 
Blanshard quotes with relish a few 
isolated statements by Catholics, in- 
cluding one American, who think 
that the Church, when there is a 
Catholic majority, should abolish 
hostile movements and curtail the re- 
ligious freedom of other faiths (as 
happens today to the Catholics in 
Protestant Sweden and to the Protes- 
tants in Franco Spain, but not in the 
more Catholic Republic of Eire which 
Blanshard ignores), but he sup- 
presses more weighty statements to 
the contrary. 

He does not mention that the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States 
have rejected this anti-democratic 
view “absolutely and without quali- 
fications”; or that the one-time head 
of the Jesuit Order, the Very Rev. 
Franz Xavier Wernz, S.J., in a book 
written for Catholics, has endorsed 
the American Catholic position to de- 
fend “the freedom granted by law 
equally to all.” “The totalitarian 
threat,” wrote the American Jesuit 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
“has made it clear that the freedom 
of the Church is ultimately linked to 
the. freedom of the citizen; where 
one perishes, so does the other.” 
Eager to make Catholics appear as 
totalitarians, Mr. Blanshard glosses 
over the fact that hundreds of Catho- 
lic priests were killed in Nazi concen- 
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tration camps for their resistance to 
totalitarianism, and he slanders the 
resistance to Communist totalitarian- 
ism carried on by the Catholics in 
Europe as a rat-race between “com- 
peting power systems.” 

The principles of the church on 
marriage are “exposed” in Mr. Blan- 
shard’s book as a Popish plot to “out- 
breed its competitors and gain power 
at their expense”; the Catholic stand 
against artificial birth control is “re- 
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vealed” as the Pope's “biological 
penetration.” Yet, not many pages 
later, the Church is charged with 
wanting to impose its views on both 
questions dictatorially on the non- 
Catholic majority. Since each of his 
allegations would rule out the other, 
one must be nonsense; students of 
fanatical prejudice are familiar with 
this kind of irrational contradiction. 
Whatever the Catholics do, there is 
a sinister purpose behind it. At one 
point, Mr. Blanshard criticizes them 
for upholding reactionary economics 
and not being interested in social im- 
provements; a little later, he attacks 
their trade-union activities and the 
splendid work sometimes done there 
as Church interference in outside 
spheres; and then, with almost pain- 
ful vulgarity, he assails the self-sacri- 
ficing work of nuns because they are 
not unionized like other nurses! 


Since no totalitarian system, 
especially the Communist, could ex- 
ist without physical enforcement, and 
since the Church certainly does not 
use physical force, Mr. Blanshard’s 
equation of the two “systems” can 
be discussed only if the term totali- 
tarianism is emptied of its very mean- 
ing. Mr. Blanshard’s references to the 
Inquisition in this context are as 
irrelevant as would be a reference to 
Negro slavery, or to the Puritan 
witch-hunts of Salem, in a discussion 
of present-day America; to compare 
the Inquisition as a contemporary 
menace with the totalitarian concen- 
tration-camp state of today is typical 
of the technique of the Big Half- 
Truth. 

“There. is plenty of parochialism, 
clericalism, arrogance, _ stupidity, 
ignorance, bigotry, superstition, etc.” 
among American Catholics. This we 
read not in Mr. Blanshard’s book, 
but—and this proves how wrong are 
his charges against Catholicism as a 
totalitarian body of uniform thought 
—in the Commonweal, a thoughtful 
and important Catholic journal 
which, like quite a few other Catholic 
publications, often presents strong, 
healthy criticism of Catholic policies 
and disagrees with other Catholics 
in political or cultural questions. As 
a matter of fact, debatable “Catholic” 
ideas and actions attacked by Mr. 
Blanshard have been attacked before 
by Catholics. 

The equation with totalitarian 
thought-control can be arrived at 
only by the technique of the Big Half- 
Truth. The half-truth consists in the 
fact that the Church must and does 
demand from its flock the acceptance 
of what it holds to be the essential 
Truth, and of a number of conse- 
quential doctrines pertaining to faith 
and morals. While the individual can 
(from a secular rather than a theolo- 
gical viewpoint) reject this Truth, ac- 
cording to his conscience, and while 
the Church must exclude those who 
deny its essential beliefs, those who 
accept them—by their own will—still 
have freedom of opinion in all non- 
doctrinal matters, in cultural, politi- 
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cal and social affairs. For instance, 
an American Catholic can express 
himself for or against banning The 
Miracle, while no Soviet subject 
could protest the banning of an 
American movie; also, books by 
Bertrand Russell, Sigmund Freud 
and John Dewey can be read by 
American Catholics and are not on 
the Index, while no Soviet subject 
could read them. 

If there is a similarity between 
Catholicism and Communism, it con- 
sists in the simple fact that, in both 
cases, genuine members have an un- 
wavering belief in something outside 
their rational grasp—as William 
James put it, “in the reality of the 
unseen.” It would take a long dis- 
cussion to show that this superficial 
similarity disappears as soon as we 
compare the content, basis and aims 
of both beliefs. To prove his parallel, 
Mr. Blanshard glosses over this basic 
difference. In his endeavor to make 
a strong case out of the outward 
similarities, he distorts and violates 


the facts; as usual with half-truths, 
refuting them would require several 
volumes. But is this necessary for 
a book which claims that “since 
then [1931] several popes have issued 
shockingly reactionary and anti- 
scientific pronouncements,” when a 
glance at the World Almanac would 
reveal that, “since then,” only one 
Pope has taken office? And, rather 
than quote the utterances of the 
last two Popes in favor of social 
justice, and against Nazi and Com- 
munist totalitarianism (Pius XI: 
Quadragesimo anno, Mit brennender 
Sorge, Divini Redemptoris; Pius 
XII: Christmas Message of 1944), 
the manipulator of half-truths pre- 
fers elaborating on statements of Leo 
XIII (1878-1903), whose protests 
against certain inhuman and anti- 
social facets of old-style capitalism 
are now used as proof for “Catholic 
anti-liberalism.” 

Is it really worthwhile refuting 
the assertions of an author who 
claims, as his conclusion, that a re- 


ligion which exacts obedience to God 
and His Ten Commandments and 
which believes in the objective truth 
of Christ’s teachings, shows a “deadly 
parallel” with a dictatorship which 
despises the moral law, and which 
prepares world conquest by the mass- 
murder of bodies, minds and souls? 
Can there be any kind of genuine 
and intrinsic similarity between the 
Holy Father’s affirmation of the 
Judeo-Christian “Thou shalt not kill” 
and the Kremlin’s affirmation of the 
Leninist-Stalinist “Thou shalt kill”? 

However, it seems to me that there 
exists more than one deadly parallel, 
and hardly a moral contrast, between 
Father Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith 
et al. on the one hand and Mr. Blan- 
shard on the other. While they are 
slandering and defaming an Amer- 
ican minority and its religion, they 
attack the strength and freedom of 
America, and they weaken this coun- 
try in its struggle for survival against 
the Nazi-Communist _ totalitarian 
enemy. 





ON THE JOB 


College graduates in the Soviet Union are causing the 
authorities concern because of their reluctance to accept 


jobs where needed.—News item. 


DIFFERENCES 


It might be a good idea, said Senator Aiken, Repub- 
lican, of Vt., for Government employes to go back to the 


old days when gentlemen settled their differences with 


duels.—News item. 





The college grad in Russia has 
Of late gone quite berserk. 

He thinks that he’s the one to choose 
The place where he’s to work. 


He has the nerve to think that he 
Can make his own selection, 
And settle down, or move about 


In any old direction. 


Though educated, it appears 
His wisdom has diminished. 

Poor fool, he doesn’t realize 
Commencement means he’s finished. 


Where are the swords of yesteryear, 
And where the hands that held them? 
When dastards rose to take the floor, 
Think, now, of thrusts that felled them. 


Where are the days, the good old days, 
When challenges were flung 

And steal was steel and something else 
Was sharp besides the tongue? 


Bring back to Senate and to House 
The good old days, and bolder, 

When Congressmen were men, and blades 
Weren’t merely gay and shoulder. 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE UNITED States has taken so 
et diplomatic beatings during 
and since the war that it is a pleasure 
to report a clear-cut and important 
victory. This is the preparation, and 
apparent acceptance by the non-Com- 
munist nations, of the kind of peace 
treaty with Japan which should facili- 
tate its transformation from an ex- 
enemy into an ally. 

Much credit for this is certainly 
due to the efforts of John Foster 
Dulles. I have not always agreed with 
Mr. Dulles’s attitudes on internation- 
al affairs. He was regrettably slow in 
reacting to the sinister significance of 
Yalta. A few of his pronouncements 
on Communism could fairly be criti- 
cized as vague and woolly. But his 
score on the Japanese treaty seems 
very nearly perfect. 

There are three obvious prere- 
quisites for the effective inclusion of 
Japan in a Pacific defense set-up. 
Japan must be not only permitted but 
encouraged to rearm. There must be 
no artificial restrictions on its indus- 
try, shipping and foreign trade. And 
there must be no repetition of the 
reparations follies of the Twenties, 
no attempt to place an impossible 
burden on the Japanese economy by 
requiring an enormous surplus of ex- 
ports over imports. 

Mr. Dulles has obviously kept 
these three principles in mind and 
defended them stoutly and pretty suc- 
cessfully in his talks in London, 
Paris, Manila and Canberra. The 
draft treaty just published is one 
which no realistic Japanese Govern- 
ment would be inclined to reject. 

The achievement is all the greater 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Sensible 
Treaty with Japan 


in the light of the obstacles which 
the U.S. negotiators had to over- 
come. The Government of the Phil- 
ippines, which has achieved an un- 
enviable postwar reputation for 
wasteful spending, presented an ab- 
surd reparations bill for $8 billion. 

The attitude in Australia and New 
Zealand toward postwar Japan is as 
unrealistic as that in some French 
circles toward Germany (although 
on my recent trip to Europe I saw 
signs of a change for the better). The 
emergence of the Moscow-Peking 
Axis, controlling almost a third of 
the world’s population, is overlooked. 
Japan, crippled and completely in- 
capable of carrying on a self-sufli- 
cient policy, politically or economic- 
ally, is regarded as the main threat. 

There were also a number of what 
the British would call “sticky” prob- 
lems to discuss in London. The ques- 
tion of which Chinese government 
should sign the peace treaty was an 
apple of discord. The British, in one 
of their most unfortunate postwar de- 
cisions, accorded recognition to Mao 
Tse-tung. The U.S. still formally 
recognizes Chiang Kai-shek. Britain’s 
attitude toward Japan is somewhat 
influenced by Australian and New 
Zealand representations, and she is 
sensitive to Japanese competition in 
shipping and textiles. 

A judicious mixture of firmness 
on main points and flexibility on 
those susceptible of compromise 
made it possible to preserve intact 
the general framework of a peace of 
reconciliation. The Filipinos were 
gently but firmly told that they could 
not expect $8 billion, or anything 


like it, and that the U.S. would not 
indirectly pay Japan’s reparations. 
But they were offered the opportunity 
to ship raw materials to Japan to 
be turned into manufactured goods 
as a contribution to the rehabilitation 
of the Philippines. 

Australian and New Zealand fears 
were soothed by the conclusion of a 
tripartite pact embodying a U.S. 
guarantee against aggression. The 
troublesome issue of who should sign 
for China was disposed of by agree- 
ing to postpone any Chinese signing. 

It should not be imagined that 
Japan is getting off lightly. Over and 
above its heavy war losses, it has lost 
all its footholds in Asia and the 
South Pacific islands. Under present 
political conditions, it is denied full 
access to‘the important raw materials 
of China and Manchuria. The old 
close economic ties with Formosa 
and Korea have been disrupted. 84 
million Japanese must live in an area 
smaller than California. 

It would have been monstrous 
folly to aggravate what is certain to 
be a hard struggle for national ex- 
istence by imposing additional, arti- 
ficial burdens. The end of the Occu- 
pation and restoration of Japanese 
sovereignty will mean the end of 
some ill-conceived foreign-imposed 
economic changes, and will eliminate 
the inevitable duplication and waste 
motion of two administrations, one 
Japanese, the other foreign. 

But reasonable rearmament en- 
abling Japan to deal with any inter- 
nal Communist uprising and help de- 
fend itself against foreign invasion 
is permitted under the treaty and 
will be an asset to Far Eastern secur- 
ity. 

Without the active participation of 
Japan, there can be no effective bal- 
ance of power against imperialist 
Communism in Asia, just as, without 
Germany, there can be no hopeful 
ground defense of Europe. The Jap- 
anese treaty should be a model for a 
similar arrangement with Germany, 
which should replace as soon as pos- 
sible the obsolete regime of the High 
Commissioners. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Firing of Willard Goslin 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Texas 


This Happened in Pasadena. 
By David Hulburd. 
Macmillan. 166 pp. $2.50. 


In 1948, Willard Goslin, then 
superintendent of schools in Minne- 
apolis and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, was appointed superintendent 
of schools in Pasadena, California. 
Early in November 1950, the Pasa. 
dena School Board asked for his 
resignation, and later that month 
they received and accepted it. This 
much is already well known to all 
newspaper readers. The papers have 
also made it clear that for a year or 
so prior to Mr. Goslin’s removal 
there was quite a hubbub in Pasa- 
dena, and that Superintendent Goslin 
was the object of various charges; 
but it has never been entirely clear 
just what they were. 

It is still not clear. In this little 
book, David Hulburd gives a blow- 
by-blow account of the whole affair. 
Mr. Hulburd seems eminently quali- 
fied for the job. For many years, he 
was a member of the staff of Time, 
and he is now a free-lance writer. 
He seems to have withheld nothing, 
naming names and suggesting mo- 
tives with complete candor. Never- 
theless, he himself finds it impossible 
to say exactly how and why Mr. 
Goslin came to grief. 

Since vague charges of subversion 
seem to have been bandied about, I 
have gone through the book with 
great care looking for possible in- 
discretions on the part of Mr. Goslin 
or his close associates. The only 
thing of the kind I have been able 
to find occurred at a “summer work- 
shop” in 1949. Among the visiting 
scholars who were brought to Pasa- 
dena on this occasion was William 
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Heard Kilpatrick. I cannot find any 
evidence that he committed any im- 
propriety on this occasion, or that 
the twenty-nine Pasadena teachers 
who heard him suffered ascertainable 
damage. Mr. Hulburd says flatly 
that they were “intellectually re- 
freshed and inspired.” But this inci- 
dent seems to have been Mr. Goslin’s 
Ultima Thule in the realm of sub- 
version. 

_To be sure, Mr. Goslin does seem 
to have shaken up the Pasadena 
school system a bit. He introduced 
the “core system” of instruction, set 
up “vertical groups” among the staff, 
started a staff publication called 
Clearing House, and organized “con- 
ferences” and “workshops.” All this 
undoubtedly gave color to the charge 
that he was subjecting the Pasadena 
school system to the evil influence of 
the “Columbia cult” of progressive 
education. 

There were also financial issues. 
The erection of a new school and 
creation of a new school district 
threatened the vested rights of cer- 
tain property owners to send their 
children to what people had come to 
regard as the élite school and so 
threatened property values in a sub- 
division then undergoing active ex- 
ploitation. (In short, the owners of 
that property had included the right 
to attend a particular school in the 
prices they were asking for their 
lots.) There was also a fiscal crisis. 
The rising cost of the school system 
led to a city election on the issue of 
a tax-rate increase. 

It was this election that brought 
matters to a head. Apparently, op- 


ponents of increased taxation made 
common cause with opponents of 
progressive education to such an 
extent that it was impossible to say 
where one interest left off and the 
other began. In the hubbub of the 
campaign, considerable use was made 
of the pamphlets of Allen Alderson 
Zoll and his National Council for 
American Education, dedicated to 
eradicating “Socialism, Communism 
and all forms of Marxism from the 
schools and colleges of America, and 
to stimulat[ing] sound American edu- 
cation.” The proposed tax increase 
was turned down by a vote of more 
than two to one, after which its op- 
ponents went on to finish the job by 
getting rid of Mr. Goslin. 

What is the moral of this story? 
In a prefatory note, the Macmillan 
Company states that it is publishing 
Mr. Hulburd’s book “as a form of 
public service,” and the book closes 
with a “Publishers’ Note” calling the 
reader’s attention to various sources 
of “up-to-date and unbiased infor- 
mation concerning public education 
in America.” That is very nice, but 
surely it is not the point at issue. 
The people of Pasadena are not a 
benighted crew of illiterate hillbillies. 
They could get up-to-date and un- 
biased information, if they wanted 
it. The question is: Do they want it? 

Why do people not want education 
to progress? Obviously, the answer 
to this question goes far beyond the 
public schools, or even education gen- 
erally. Why do people not want 
their government to be devoted to 
the welfare of the community? Be- 
cause we have got ourselves into a 
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state of mind in which “progress” 
and “welfare” have become terms of 
opprobrium. We fear change—any 
and all change—lest any deviation 
from “sound” established practice 
should land us on the totalitarian to- 
boggan. 

That, it seems to me, is the all-too- 
familiar moral of the Pasadena story. 
We are suffering from an emotional 
paralysis of mind and will that affects 
not just education but all our activi- 
ties. It is a state of affairs, or a way 
of life, as completely un-American as 
anything that could be imagined—an 
utter and complete betrayal of the 
faith of the staunch pioneers and 
rainbow-chasing immigrants from 
whom we are descended; and it will 
be the end of us unless we can get 
hold of ourselves and drown out the 
obscene whispering of the egregious 
Zoll and all his kind, and the sheep- 
like bleating of the frightened little 
men on whom they prey, with roars 
of raucous American laughter. 


The Noblest of Messages 


The Weight of the Cross. 
By Roger O. Bowen. 
Knopf. 369 pp. $3.50. 


IN THIS AGE of the oversimplified 
category, it is all too simple to plant 
the Judas kiss on this fine work by 
describing it as a “superior war 
novel.” It is a superior novel, de- 
signed for those who try to seek 
meaning in peace as well as in war. 

Tom Daley, the novel’s central 
character, is the type of Navy seaman 
you see stumbling dead drunk out of 
seedy Eighth Avenue bars late on a 
Saturday night, an uneducated, lone- 
ly, Skid Row character in uniform— 
young, unwanted, unloved, hating 
his religion, his father, his fellow 
beings. One night, on Pacific duty, 
he goes berserk, tries to kill his 
skipper, and is confined to a Navy 


Reviewed by 
Harold Flender 


psycho ward. He escapes, is hunted 
in the jungle, and is finally captured 
by Japanese soldiers. His redemp- 
tion as a man not only from the 
purgatory of the Japanese POW 
camp but from the Gehenna of his 
own mind, is what the book is about. 

While the warp and woof of the 
book are of war— war of the scream- 
ing shells, bayoneted flesh, and tor- 
tured spirits—the design is a reli- 
gious one, in the sense of the author’s 
fervent belief that all men are 
brothers and the weight of the cross 
must be borne by everyone. 

In the framework of unflinching 
violence, the author, Mr. Bowen, has 
delivered the noblest of messages. 





In Memory of Morris Raphael Cohen 


Freedom and Reason. 


Edited by Salo W. Brown, Ernest Nagel, and Koppel S. Pinson. 


The Free Press. 468 pp. $5.00. 


THIS VOLUME is compiled by a 
distinguished group of scholars in 
memory of the philosopher, Morris 
Raphael Cohen, who taught at the 
College of the City of New York 
from 1912 to 1938. As a labor of 
love and respect, it ranks in quality 
far higher than is typically true of 
such collections in honor of great 
scholars. It is organized in three 
sections—one on Professor Cohen 
himself, one of essays in philosophy 
and the social sciences, and one of 
essays in Jewish culture. 

For the non-technical reader, I 
surmise the three parts will be read 
in a descending order of interest. 

The biographical and interpreta- 
tive studies are truly illuminating. 
Professor Konvitz’s contribution on 
the “life and mind” of Professor 
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Reviewed by Ordway Tead 


Chairman, New York City 


Board of Higher Education 


Cohen is an excellent, discriminating 
and, indeed, stirring account of this 
unusual career. It could have been 
doubled in length from the point of 
view of one’s interest in finding con- 
veyed this three-dimensional sense of 
a remarkable man. The other studies 
about the influence of this thinker 
on legal thought and on the scien- 
tific, historical and philosophical 
ideas of his generation, usefully sup- 
plement the sketch of the man. 

Part Two comprises half of the 
papers and is interesting especially in 
the insistent reiteration of a natural- 
ist, humanist position, which is, of 
course, a reflection and adumbration 
of Professor Cohen’s own critical 
position. It is not for me at this 
point in intellectual history to evalu- 
ate the meaning and permanence of 


this insistence upon an almost com- 
pletely rationalistic approach. 

Part Three is confined to rather 
intensive papers on aspects of Jewish 
culture and their appeal is thus on 
the whole to a limited body of 
readers. 

In the total view, however, I re- 
peat that this is precisely the kind 
of qualitative response from men of 
established eminence which we would 
expect Professor Cohen’s life, char- 
acter and philosophical influence to 
elicit. Here was, indeed, a scholar 
of astonishing versatility and erudi- 
tion, of kindly and sensitive nature, 
of intellectual courage and drive of 
a high order. There is heartening in- 
spiration in this book, honoring a 
kind of total integrity which is all 
too rare. 
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GOING STRONG 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
anembers have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


Ia decorated tin trunks and tee 
begs satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Leinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








READ 


Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


THe New Leaper 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 











DEAR EDITOR 





| Praises Corey Article 





As ‘Public Service’ 


Congratulations on the publication of Lewis 
Corey’s article, “Containment is not Enough” 
[THe New Leaner, July 2). 

Its publication was a great public service and 
took real courage. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Anpbrew W. GREEN 
Disputes Bertram Wolfe, 

Says Marx Was No Prophet 


Bertram D. Wolfe’s article, “Marx on the 
Truman Doctrine” [THE New Leaver, March 
19], brings sadness to a fellow historian. In 
holding up Marx to demonstrate that Stalin 
is un-Marxian, Mr. Wolfe has erred by quoting 
Marx out of context. 

Thus, he portrays Marx as a seer who, seem- 
ingly, discovered a hundred years ago “the 
cold war, namely that glacial expansion of the 
Russian state over Europe and Asia by a com- 
bination of penetration, invasion, puppetry, in- 
surrection, and the activity of its agents in 
every land.” That was no Marxian “discovery.” 
Marx merely echoed what hundreds of liberals, 
republicans, and observers of all shades had 
noted and dreaded since 1830. The literature 
of the generation after 1830 teems with the 
same topic. 

I am afraid Mr. Wolfe is “stretching things” 
when he suggests that Marx “loved freedom 
and hated tyranny.” In reaching that conclu- 


sion, he probably consulted the “intellectual 
Marxists” and not the historical and _ real 
Marx. Marx’s own words, his reaction to spe- 
cific revolutionary situations in 1848, and his 
relations with other liberals of the age need 
a publicity which few are in a position to give. 
Only thus can the real Marx be displayed. 
But then Marx no longer would serve as a 
symbol and a rallying point for those who 
repudiate the present order but lack the cour- 
age to stand alone on their convictions. 
Missoula, Mont. Oscar J. HAMMEN 
Montana State University 


Replies to Letter on Proposed 
Yugoslav Peace Conference 


May I reply to Eric Lee’s letter in the July 
23 New LEADER, commenting on my article, 
“For a Peace Conference in Yugoslavia” [THe 
New Leaper, May 28]. 

Perhaps Yugoslavia is not “evolving toward 
anything resembling Marxism.” Who cares? 
Although he seems to think so, Mr. Lee’s view 
of Yugoslavia is not inconsistent with mine: 
Yugoslavia resembles the Stalinist version of 
Marxism sufficiently to be attractive to those 
who are now waveringly attracted by the latter. 

Of course, we should utilize Franco’s military 
bases, etc., just as we utilized Tito and Stalin 
against Hitler. It does not follow, Mr. Lee to 
the contrary, that Franco should be invited to 
the Zagreb conference I proposed. Military and 





This Laxative is 
~ Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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propaganda strategy are related, but not identi- 
cal. To propaganda symbols of 
ideologically incompatible allies would merely 
their alliance 


combine the 
them, while 
weakens Stalin. 
Indeed, our errors with Stalin may he traced 
lf, as 
Lee thinks, only democrats are worthy of sup- 
port, and we had to support Stalin, then we 
had to consider him a democrat. But must it 
be romance or nothing? Can’t we recognize that 
convenience (literally: 
enough to support and be supported? We need 


weaken military 


to Mr. Lee’s type of “moral” romanticism. 


fellow-traveling) is 


allies—allies we don’t approve of—in our in- 
terest, not for the sake of love. 

The moral issue is simple. Stalin is the worst 
and most powerful threat to the most strategic 
moral value we hold: freedom. To keep Stalin 
in check, we must utilize anti-Stalinist totali- 
tarianisms whenever this can 
threat to freedom. Our 


decrease the 


global task is to 


THe New LEapeER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


strengthen the free world—even by alliance 
with non-democrats—rather than to free the 
world. 

Mr. Lee is ashamed for me and angry, be- 
cause I “pontifically” “know what the masses 
think.” (Reading the election returns from 
France and Italy is a dubious, but not an ex- 
clusive, privilege.) He seems particularly an- 
noyed because I discussed candidly how to in- 
fluence the thinking of the deceived masses. 
Why? The loyalties of the masses are not born 
of immaculate conception. I regret to offend 
Mr. Lee’s delicate sensibilities, but I think 
their paternity should be investigated. And, if 
we want to beget our own, we must finally give 
up the chaste belief in the paternity of a 
holy ghost called “reason” or “material develop- 
ment.” These fantasies must be replaced by a 
more purposeful approach. Machiavelli has long 
ago taught that. When will we learn it? 

New York City ERNEST VAN DEN HAaG 


Announcing a New Policy 
, at the CAPITOL i 
A new ALL-THE-SHOW-ON-THE-SCREEN 
policy featuring the biggest movies from the 
major studios. No. 1 is a joyous, romantic 
song-spree in gay Paree. 


M-G-M’s TECHNICOLOR 
Musical Comedy Delight Y 


4 RICH, YOUNG / 


starring 


/ JANE POWELL DANIELLE DARRIED 
WENDELL COREY + FERNANDO LAMAS 
and introducing | DAMONE 


Cool CAPITO 








B’WAY & 
51st ST. 











SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY NOW IN OUR 
Tel : & 4-2432 
81 CITIES Aee ter bookie’ Ne. Las 78th YEAR 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR WAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrics by OSCA x MAMNERSTEM 2nd 


JAMES 
pe Winans “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’® 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
te Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 


& with MYRON McCORMICK © DIOSA COSTELLO 


\ YJ Majestic, 44 St.W.of B'way * Air-Cond. 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
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sine Paramount <osran 
“PEKING EXPRESS” & 


£ STARRING 

@ JOSEPH COTTEN 2 
CORINNE CALVeT ® 
EDMOND O'BRIEN 
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FLATBUSH 
Alr Conditioned AT NEVINS 


FABIAN'S B’KLYN TR 5-9350 
PCC ESESESESESEEEHEHEEEEEEE 
‘"STRANGERS ON A TRAIN" 
STARRING 
Farley Granger Ruth Roman 
Robert Walker 


PLUS a 
**BULLFIGHTER AND THE LADY"' | show 











20th Century-Fox’s 
TAKE CARE 
OF MY 


LITTLE GIRL 


Starring JEANNE CRAIN 
Plus a Wonderful Stage and Ice Show 


ROXY 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 




















EDITORIAL 
Do We Need Franco? 


“FRANCO SPAIN” is an emotive expression in America. 
To most of us, it is synonymous with the destruction 
of the democratic aspirations of a long-suffering and 
courageous people, as well as with the real beginning of 
World War II; consequently, Spanish Fascism calls up 
feelings of hatred rivaled only by our reactions to its 
step-father, Nazism, and its foster-brother, Communism. 
To a small minority, however, El Caudillo is a paragon 
of law, order and morality; hence it is violently disposed 
in his favor. In the light of this, it is difficult to get 
Americans to view their government’s attempt to seek 
bases in Spain with a cold, dispassionate eye—yet that 
is how we must regard the matter if we are not to become 
entrapped in a psychological jungle. 

The U. S. Government maintains that we require air 
and naval bases in Spain for the defense of the Mediter- 
ranean and Western Europe, and that this is a military 
consideration that should transcend ideological predi- 
lections or differences. With this thesis it is difficult to 
quarrel, for if Spanish bases are necessary to our sur- 
vival then they count for more than the nature of the 
Franco regime. In World War II, we formed a military 
alliance against what was then the chief menace to 
freedom, Hitler, with what is now the greatest menace, 
Stalin. And since then we have struck up a military 
agreement with the Communist Tito against the Commu- 
nist Stalin, despite our profound political antipathy to- 
ward Tito. The only questions that matter are: 

1. Are Spanish bases in fact absolutely essential to 
our defense? Some argue that we did not need them to 
beat Hitler and will therefore not need them to defeat 
Stalin in the event of war. The latter does not necessarily 
follow from the former, and the probability is that a war 
between democracy and Communism would be as differ- 
ent from the last war as it was from World War I. At 
any rate, we can take no chances. Spain’s importance to 
us is mainly geographical. Its Mediterranean and Atlantic 
ports, Cartagena, Cadiz and El Ferrol, and its major air- 
ports, Barcelona, Valencia, Seville and Madrid, are with- 
in easy strategic-bomber range of Soviet territory. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, upon whose judgment Washington 
is relying completely, contend that these bases are essen- 
tial to supplement the NATO and, in particular, as part 
of our emerging Middle East defense system. 

2. Will Franco be included in the Atlantic Pact, and 
is that desirable? Attempts are already being made to 
bring Franco into the NATO, but to press for that would 
exacerbate’ Atlantic tensions beyond all hope of repair, 
and thus render our bases in Spain political liabilities. 
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3. Will a bilateral pact between Spain and the U. S. 
destroy Atlantic unity? This is probably the basic poli- 
tical question posed by the pact with Franco. Both France 
and Britain have issued strong denunciations of the late 
Admiral Sherman’s “exploratory talks” with Madrid, but 
these were conditioned in large part by even stronger 
emotive reactions to Franco than are present in America. 
Nevertheless, the feelings of our allies cannot be shunted 
aside, and if their opposition stiffens, the question may 
very well arise of having to give up Spanish bases to 
preserve democratic unity. 

4. Will establishment of U. S. bases strengthen 
Franco’s dictatorship? In all probability, yes. That is the 
price we may have to pay for the bases. A further ques- 
tion is: Need our acquisition of bases be accompanied 
by (a) the rearming of Franco, and/or (b) further eco- 
nomic aid to Franco? The answer to both is no. Franco’s 
army is so inefficient, measured by modern standards, 
that its rearmament would prove financially prohibitive; 
besides, its use by us would really destroy Atlantic unity, 
for the European democracies would simply refuse to 
march alongside Franco’s troops; and finally, it is doubt- 
ful whether, in view of Franco’s position internally, his 
army would prove reliable in battle. The matter of eco- 
nomic aid is discussed below. 

5. Will our military pact with Franco alienate the 
Spanish people? Here lies the greatest danger. It is a 
pity that the decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
implemented at a time when Franco’s regime seemed to 
be tottering. Unquestionably, anti-Franco disaffection is 
so rife that it affects all Spanish parties, including even 
the reigning Falangists. The democratic resistance has 
successfully brought off a series of demonstrations which 
were the next thing to a death-warrant for Franco’s 
regime. Franco will now exploit his military pact with us 
to deceive the Spanish people into thinking that we ap- 
prove of him politically, and they, in turn, may make 
that disillusioning interpretation themselves. Unless we 
are to sacrifice in one move our high moral standing with 
the Spaniards, we must continually reaffirm our political 
solidarity with them and against Franco and not make 
the mistake, as we did during World War II in respect 
to Stalinism, of glorifying a totalitarian dictatorship be- 
cause we have a mariage de convenance with it. This 
leads to a final point: 

6. Instead of permitting Franco to exact conditions 
from us in return for securing bases, we should demand 
—since we are in a position to—certain conditions from 
him looking toward the liberalization of Spanish life. 
Among these might be an amnesty for all political exiles. 
the lifting of all press censorship, the legalization of op- 
position parties and of bona fide trade unions, the raising 
of general living standards and the broadening of the 
Government. The fact that Franco is frantically attempt- 
ing to “reform” his regime by substituting less obnoxious 
elements for the more obnoxious ones indicates that he 
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would be most susceptible to censcious and consistent 
pressure. 

Despite the temporary benefits Franco may derive 
from a military pact with us, his regime can never have 
real permanence. To make certain, however, that its days 
will be very few in number, the United States must con- 
tinue to support politically the anti-Franco resistance 
movement. In the last analysis, only a democratic Spain 
can prove to be a strong, worthy and reliable ally. 


Trial and Terror 


THE TRANSCRIPT of the Prague trial of AP correspond- 
ent William Oatis, just released by the State Depart- 
ment, adds the final farcical touch to that exhibition of 
Iron Curtain justice. Reading the defendant’s “confes- 
sion,” it becomes apparent that the full extent of his 
crime, as charged and as admitted, was no more than 
the faithful performance of his duty as a journalist. The 
Oatis trial, like that of Archbishop Groesz in Hungary, 
is but the latest in the long roster of Communist ter- 
rorist demonstrations in which the court is used as a 
political stage. The procedure and objective are always 
the same. A defendant symbolizing some actual but 
usually imagined source of opposition to the regime is 
selected, and then subjected to enough physical and 
psychological “persuasion” to transform him into his 
own destroyer. The wretched victim, pouring out his 
rehearsed “confession,” serves as a convenient scapegoat 
for wavering partisans, while reminding the enslaved 
masses of the omnipotence of the monolithic state. 

The special purpose of the Groesz trial, like that of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, is clearly to smash the power of 
the Catholic Church, which is the last focus of organized 
opposition to the Hungarian Communist regime. The 
trial of Oatis is designed both to wipe out the last vestige 
of independent newsgathering and to terrorize the people. 

These trials contrast sharply with the just-concluded 
judicial process here involving U. S$. Communist leaders. 
Not until three years after their original indictment, fol- 
lowing a nine-month trial and repeated appeals, were the 
American Communists ordered to jail—and at that, four 
were so loosely guarded that they could jump bail! But 
Archbishop Groesz and William Oatis were held incom- 
municado until their trials, sentenced in a matter of days. 
left without recourse to appeal, and probably tortured in 
the bargain. Although certain types of U. S. “liberals” 
yelp “witch-hunt!” at the manner in which U. S. Com- 
munists have been handled, we have yet to see as strong 
a storm of protest from them against the travesties on 
justice perpetrated in Red Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

Alexander F. Jones. President of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, has just charged that the Tass 
Agency’s Washington chief. Mikhail Fedorov, is in re- 
ality a Politburo agent. More than poetic justice could 
be done Oatis if the U. S. now followed up on that. 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
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MEMORABLE ISSUES 
in HISTORY 


Imperialism 


witnessed the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. While Haile Selassie 
1 035 protested futilely to the League of Nations, Mussolini’s soldiers 
quickly overran the helpless country. Four years later, tiny 
Albania was seized by the Italians and it looked as if Il Duce’s dream of a 


Vare Nostrum was on the way to realization. It took a long, bloody world 


war to check the Italian dictator and his powerful partner in Berlin. 


brought the sudden shock of the North Koreans’ attack on their 
southern brothers. But this time, the challenge to world peace did 


not go unanswered. American troops rushed to the aid of the South 
Koreans and were quickly joined by the forces of a dozen UN members. 

Tue New LEaper saw this latest act of aggression coming, and warned the 
world in an exclusive article by Harold J. Noble, June 18, 1949 — fully 12 
months before it happened. That’s why people who have to know what is 
going on—and what will go on in the future — make it a point to read THE 


New Leaver. That’s why we urge you to read THE New LEADER, too. 
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